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BRIEF MENTION. 

The editor's table is loaded with valuable and interesting publications. All 
cannot be noticed. For some, elaborate reviews have been promised, and 
the brief acknowledgment here made of others does not preclude more 
extended notices hereafter. 



With the theological notes of Mr. Lias's edition of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1886) this Journal has nothing 
to do. The grammatical notes, which fall within our province, are, for the most 
part, commonplace and feeble. There is a wearisome recurrence to the subject of 
the aorist and perfect, a matter on which the editor has not clarified his mind. 
The revisers have treated the Greek aorist as if it corresponded exactly to the 
English preterite, and a remark here and there might have been necessary, but 
too much is too much. As for " the aggressive tendency of the aorist " (II 12), 
and the decline of the perfect, it is a familiar fact that later Greek manu- 
factured many perfects that the earlier language did not know, e. g. rjoxvyna, . 
aittnTayna and the like, and the knowledge of the affinity of the aorist for the 
negative would have spared Mr. Lias much mental posturing. What is the 
use of telling a student that " the aor. indie, with av ordinarily signifies a con- 
dition not fulfilled " (II 6) ? Of the same complexion is the note on XIV 6 : 
" Throughout the chapter the conditional protasis is followed by the apodosis in 
the future ind." What is the use of the statement (VI 4) that fihv ovv is 
stronger than the simple fiev? XI 34, <Jf av eWo, gave an opportunity for 
remarking on the rarity of o>? as a temporal particle in future relations. A 
correspondent has had the kindness to point out that the phrase used in this 
Journal, VII 167, was too sweeping, exceptions being found in Herodotos, 1 but 
the remark there made will hold as to Attic; and at any rate the rarity is 
certain. What has Mr. Lias to say? " av points out the uncertainty of the 
time of this coming." A real grammatical difficulty is to be found XV 27 : 
hrav e'mri, where we should expect ore teyei, and there, after some floundering,, 
the editor gets out of the slough on the wrong side. The same phenomenon 

1 Examples of u>s temporal with the subj. and opt. are found in Herod, in the following pas- 
sages: I. With the subj. IV 172: rwv Se ws CKaffrds 01 fiixdr), S1801 Shtpov. I 132: T<ov 5e bW 

eKacrTcji Qvziv 6VAtj KaAcct Toy Qcov. In this latter passage, many editors, following one 

MS and the Aldine edition, read 6VAet. 2. With the opt. I 17 : ojs Se es ttjv MtAvjffivp dirucoiTO, 
ouoj/xara fj.ev Tot €iri twc dypuiv ovre KaTe'/SoAAe ovre K. T. A. I 196 : a>s yap Svj Ste^eAflot o Kr)pv£ 
Troi\eu}V Tas €yet5e<7TaTas tojc 7rap0ev<ov, aviary) av rrjv afj.op4>to~TaTriv. VII 119 : a»s 5e SeCirvov 
yivono (itprj, oi fj.€v SfKOfievoi ex €<rKOV trovov. a>« av with opt. occurs I 196, ws av ai TrapOcvoi 
ytvoiaTo ydfuov ojpauu, TavTos oku>? avvaydyoiev itavas, es 6* \wpiov €o~ayfo~Kov aAe'av. It is., 
perhaps, worth while to note that Kriiger brackets av, and Stein proposes oo-ot aUi for a>s av 
at. However, I see no reason for changing the reading of the MSS. Compare Iliad IX 524-1; : 
ol»Tu> Kal t£)v 7rp6o~6ev irrtvOoikeOa KAe'a dvSpCiv 
jtfpiywe, ore Kev Tt.v' ejri£d<peAo? xoKaq ucoi. 

Lhipsic, Dec. 13, 1886. Geo. S. Thomas. 
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is found again and again in later Greek. See my note on Justin Martyr, Apol. 
I 37, 8 ; 38, 10. fir] with the participle, instead of being explained historically, 
breeds the old-fashioned metaphysical note (IX 24), for which there is no excuse 
whatever at this time of day. The remarks on the use of words need sharp 
revision. Why cite Polybios for yvufirj in the sense of "purpose" (I 13)? 
When did " foolishness" die out of common English speech (I 23)? It is 
certainly alive enough in the American variety of that idiom, and it is a word 
that is eminently needful for a reviewer's easement. For antiquarian matters 
we are commonly referred to Smith's Dictionary. So on ai/.oc (XIV 7), " Lat. 
tibia, in English flute, a hollow cane perforated with holes," where it would have 
been better to say that oivloc does not correspond to the modern English flute, 
but rather to the clarinet. But the study of the New Testament is so absorbing 
that we cannot fairly expect those who are intent on the meaning of the 
Divine Word to be over careful about some of these matters, and Mr. Lias's 
edition is so full of admirable selections from Chrysostom and Calvin, Robert- 
son and Stanley, that one is almost ashamed of petty grammatical criticism. 
But if a man will make grammatical points, he must expect to be pricked by 
them, on New Testament principles (Matt, xxvi 52). 



The best thing about Mr. Marshall's Anabasis, Book I (Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, 1886), seems to be the pleasantly written introduction. There 
is not a spark of novelty in the grammatical notes, and one is at a loss to 
understand what pleasure scholars can find in re-editing such a well-worn 
book as the Anabasis is. 



The second part of Rzach's Iliad completes the work (Leipzig, G. Freytag, 
18S6). We can only repeat the welcome given to the first part. — No more 
interesting figure in the history of the Roman Republic than Sulla, and Sulla 
must be studied in Plutarch. Dr. Holden has done for Plutarch's Sulla the 
same good service he has done for Plutarch's Gracchi (Cambridge, At the 
University Press, 1886). — Messrs. Paley and Sandys' selection of Private 
Orations of Demosthenes, a book which has been used with profit in the Greek 
Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, has reached a new and revised 
edition (Cambridge, At the University Press, 18S6). The revision is not a 
mere pro forma revision, and the work is cordially recommended. We hope 
to recur to it before long, as also to the continuation of Professor Henri 
Weil's Demosthenes, Les Plaidoyers Politiques de De'mosthine. Deuxieme SMe : 
Androtion, Aristocrate, Timocrate, Aristogiton (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1886). In 
this volume, as in the others, the notes have been kept down to the minimum. 
The introductions are especially important and interesting, summing up as 
they do previous studies of the eminent editor. 



Both in Greek and in Latin the teacher of elementary classes is in a strait 
between two, the interesting and the correct ; and if a man has ever yielded to 
the temptation of giving modern Latin to beginners, his mouth may be con- 
sidered stopped when others yield to the temptation of constructing a go-cart 
for good little Grecians out of Hierokles and Aesop. And yet Latin and 
Greek are not on the same footing, and nothing that is done in Latin can fairly 
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vie with the aberrations that we encounter, for instance, in Dr. Evelyn 
Abbott's Easy Greek Lessons (London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1886). 
To be sure, Dr. Abbott is too good a scholar not to know when his text is bad 
Greek and finds himself occasionally constrained to warn the beginner against 
the faulty locutions employed ; but who, in teaching a modern language, would 
deliberately set a bad model before the pupil, "j'avons " in French, or 
" 'tain't" in English? To say nothing of the late vocabulary and bad forms, 
it is very undesirable that any one should become familiar at an early stage 
with fit/ for oh with participle and indicative, with Iva and subj. for inf., with 
the dat. for e«c and ace, with the simple gen. for ef and gen. Nor can any fair 
defence be set up for nelebu with dat. or el/u as a present. Surely it might be 
possible to cull from the whole range of Attic prose eighty small pages that 
would be suitable for the veriest beginners, especially as the veriest beginners 
in Greek have usually had to cope with the difficulties of a highly inflected 
language before and are not in the nursery stage. 



Professor Corson's Introduction to the Study of Browning 's Poetry (Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co.) has to do chiefly with the spiritual aspects of the 'subtlest 
assertor of the soul in song,' although the chapter on Browning's obscurity — we 
should have preferred the title Browning's hardness — will be found useful by 
the novice. The notes to the selections seem to us somewhat capricious. The 
editor has no definite class of readers before his mind, makes points where 
everything is clear and selects for explanation such words as ' calculus ' and 
'morion' and 'pilchard' and 'merlin' which must be familiar to every one 
that undertakes to grapple with Browning. Whether the notes do justice to 
Browning's learning we cannot say. One must be a specialist in each depart- 
ment that Browning touches in order to understand all his meanings. 



Mr. Nettleship's emendation of presso to prasino (p. 498) seems to me 
unnecessary. Not only Philargyrius Georg. 3, 83 has pressus of color, but Ser- 
vius on the same passage has: Spadices ; quos phoeniciatos vocant, pressos, 
myrteos. Palladius IV 13, 3 mentions thirteen colors, and ends with niger, 
pressus. Pliny 35, 6, 13 (32), uses press ior of color: Idem pretium et eius quae 
pressior vocatur et est maxume fusca. So in Pliny Ep. 8, 20, 4, Keil: color 
caerulo albidior, viridior et pressior. Finally, Philargyrius uses the same word 
in his commentary on Georg. 4, 335, Saturo, i. e. vitreo colore, et Saturo, ebrio 
ac per hoc presso colore, where Nettleship has proposed Rubeo et per hoc 
pretioso. M. Warren. 



Professor Robinson Ellis writes to say that on looking at Baehrens' new 
edition of Lucilius (fr. 478) he finds that the conjecture ex aede, proposed by 
him on p. 322, has already been made by Ribbeck. 



